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FOREWORD 


These  Papers  are  produced  by  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who ,  though  they  differ  widely  in  their  political  and 
religious  creeds ,  are  united  in  their  belief  in  the  urgent 
need  for  a  better  social  order  and  their  determination  to 
see  it  established.  The  pamphlets  may  not  always 
express  the  same  point  of  view ,  They  are  not  intended 
as  propaganda  but  to  provide  food  for  thought  and 
discussion . 

While  the  general  strike  revealed  our  unhappy 
national  divisions  and  startled  many  out  of  their  com¬ 
placent  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are ,  it  also  made 
manifest  the  courage  and  good  temper  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  There  was  then  no  lack,  of  good  inten¬ 
tions  ,  but,  if  we  consider  life  as  we  live  it,  we  find  that 
we  lacpintelligent  sympathy  and  the  ability  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  others  and  appreciate  their  point  of  view . 
We  remember ,  too ,  how  soon  we  forgot  our  resolves  for 
social  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Looking  forward  “  without  malice  or  vindictiveness 
we  must  study  the  facts  of  our  social  order  with  a  common 
desire  for  mutual  understanding  and  for  such  a  re-ordering 
of  our  ways  as  will  lead  to  a  better  Britain  and  a  better 
world.  We  must  see  industry ,  as  in  truth  it  is,  as 
national  sendee ,  but,  realising  our  failure  to  work,  it  as 
such ,  we  must  seek  to  embody  our  ideals  in  the  practical 
structure  of  society  as  a  whole. 

We  hope  that  these  Papers  may  help  the  constructive 
thinking  of  those  who  desire  to  win  freedom ,  dignity  and 
happiness  for  all  our  citizens,  and  who  long  to  see  God's 
will  more  fully  expressed  in  the  ways  of  men. 


Education  for  Industry 
and  for  Life 


By  E.  Salter  Davies. 

“  If  our  citizens  are  well-educated  they  will  readily  see 
their  way  through  other  matters”  (Plato) 

“  True  religion  is  a  relation ,  accordant  with  reason  and 
knowledge ,  which  man  establishes  with  the  infinite  life 
surrounding  him ,  and  it  is  such  as  binds  his  life  to  that 
infinity  and  guides  his  conduct .”  (Tolstoy) 

AT  the  present  moment  a  Government  Com¬ 
mittee  is  sitting  “  to  enquire  into  and  advise 
upon  a  public  system  of  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
trade  and  industry.”  The  findings  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  they  appear,  will  be  read  with  profound 
interest  both  by  business  men  and  by  educationists. 
There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  in  both  camps  that  all  is 
not  well.  On  the  one  side,  business  men  complain 
that  educationists  are  out  of  touch  with  practical 
life  :  that  they  are  apt  to  pursue  educational  ideals 
without  bringing  them  into  relation  with  the  actual 
needs  of  industry.  On  the  other  side,  educationists 
protest  that  it  is  their  business  to  develop  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  their  pupils  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
and  not  merely  to  supply  units  which  will  fall  into 
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he  sometimes  loses  sight  of  the  facts 
Kat  he  is  training  his  pupils  not  only  for  life  but  for 
livelihood,  and  that  he  cannot  do  this  adequately 
unless  he  understands  the  conditions  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  trades  and  industries  which  they 
are  likely  to  enter.  The  business  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  to  become  so  absorbed  by  the  technical 
aspects  of  his  trade  that  he  is  inclined  to  look  upon 
his  employees  as  so  many  “  hands  ”  and  to  forget 
that  they  are  persons  with  not  only  individual  duties 
but  individual  rights. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  idealist  to  admit  the  validity 
of  economic  laws.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  man  im¬ 
mersed  in  business  to  realise  the  force  of  spiritual 
values.  We  need  a  higher  synthesis  which  will 
reconcile  the  claims  of  political  economy  with  those 
of  brotherhood.  Both  individuals  and  communities 
are  liable  to  what  psychologists  call  a  “  complex  ” 
— a  failure  of  adjustment.  We  tend  to  dissociate 
one  part  of  our  individual  or  of  our  social  con¬ 
sciousness  from  another — to  departmentalise  our 
lives.  Stevenson’s  fantasy  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  has  had  its  counterpart  in  real  life.  There  are 
individuals  who  seem  to  us  to  contradict  in  their 
ordinary  week-day  life  all  their  Sabbath-day  pro¬ 
fessions,  “  Whose  life  laughs  through  and  spits  at 
their  creed,  who  maintain  Thee  in  word  and  defy 
Thee  in  deed.”  We  are  conscious  of  such  dis¬ 
sociations  in  our  own  lives.  In  our  social  order  we 
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are  painfully  aware  of  the  inconsistencies  between 
our  profession  and  our  practice. 

The  other  day  a  clergyman  in  charge  of  an  East- 
end  mission  was  much  concerned  at  the  condition  of 
some  of  the  slum  dwellings  in  his  neighbourhood. 
He  went  to  the  landlord  to  remonstrate.  After  a 
while  the  landlord  turned  to  him  and  said  “  Look 
here,  sir,  you  look  at  this  question  from  a  religious 
point  of  view,  I  look  at  it  from  a  business  point  of 
view.” 

A  lawyer  in  a  modern  novel  remarks  that  “  re¬ 
ligion  is  religion  and  business  is  business,  and  you 
will  succeed  in  neither  if  you  do  not  keep  them 
properly  apart.  I  have  never  neglected  either, 
though  if  I  had  introduced  religion  into  my  business 
relations  and  business  capacity  into  my  religious 
life  I  should  have  been  neither  the  rich  man  nor  the 
accredited  churchwarden  that  I  am.” 

Economic  laws,  like  those  of  natural  science,  have 
absolute  and  universal  validity  within  their  own 
sphere,  but  their  sphere  is  an  unreal  one — they  deal 
with  abstractions  and  not  with  reality.  Every  con¬ 
crete  situation  is  concerned  with  something  more 
than  political  economy,  and  until  all  the  factors  are 
brought  into  relation  with  one  another  there  can  be 
no  sound  conclusion.  Political  economy,  apart  from 
human  relations,  is  as  unreal  as  religion  divorced 
from  conduct. 

The  manner  in  which  the  intervention  of  “  the 
Bishops  ”  in  the  coal  dispute  was  received  by  a  section 
of  public  opinion  is  profoundly  significant.  It  is 
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permissible  to  argue  that  the  Bishops  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  suggesting  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  one 
possible  line  of  settlement.  It  is  surely  not  permiss¬ 
ible  to  blame  them  for  interesting  themselves  in  an 
attempt  to  settle  an  industrial  dispute.  The  Churches 
would  be  foolish  to  assume  technical  knowledge  in 
fields  which  they  have  not  fully  explored — that  is  a 
matter  for  experts — nor  are  they  concerned  with  any 
particular  aspect  of  party  politics.  The  last  thing 
which  they  desire  is  that  politics  shall  be  brought 
into  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  their  business 
to  see  that  religion  is  brought  into  politics — that  the 
great  Christian  principles  which  are  accepted,  at 
least,  nominally,  by  the  great  mass  of  people  of  this 
country,  to  whatever  political  or  denominational 
body  they  may  belong,  shall  be  made  effective  in  our 
social  life. 

Professor  Whitehead,  in  his  great  book  “  Science 
and  the  Modern  World  ”  points  out  that  “  the  re¬ 
actions  of  science  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  civilised 
society  have  so  far  been  unfortunate.  Its  material¬ 
istic  basis  has  directed  attention  to  things  as  opposed 
to  values.  The  antithesis  is  a  false  one,  if  taken  in  a 
concrete  sense.  But  it  is  valid  at  the  abstract  level 
of  ordinary  thought.  This  misplaced  emphasis 
coalesced  with  the  abstractions  of  political  economy, 
which  are  in  fact  the  abstractions  in  terms  of  which 
commercial  affairs  are  carried  on.  Thus  all  thought 
concerned  with  social  organisation  expressed  itself 
in  terms  of  material  things  and  of  capital.  Ultimate 
values  were  excluded.  They  were  politely  bowed  to, 
and  then  handed  over  to  the  clergy  to  be  kept  for 
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Sundays.  A  creed  of  competitive  business  morality 
was  evolved,  in  some  respects  curiously  high  ;  but 
entirely  devoid  of  consideration  for  the  value  of 
human  life.  The  workmen  were  conceived  as  mere 
hands,  drawn  from  the  pool  of  labour.  To  God’s 
question,  men  gave  the  answer  of  Cain — ‘  Am  I  my 
brother’s  keeper  ?  ’  ;  and  they  incurred  Cain’s  guilt. 
This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  industrial 
revolution  was  accomplished  in  England,  and  to  a 
large  extent  elsewhere.  The  internal  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  last  half-century  has  been  an  en¬ 
deavour  slowly  and  painfully  to  undo  the  evils 
wrought  in  the  first  stage  of  the  new  epoch.” 

It  is  not  that  our  standpoint  is  materialistic  or  that 
it  is  irreligious.  On  the  contrary,  materialistic 
philosophy  was  probably  never  at  so  low  a  rate  of 
currency  as  it  is  to-day,  nor  was  there  ever  a  time  in 
which  the  minds  of  men  were  so  deeply  stirred  by 
religious  ideas.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  acquiesced  in  a  false  dichotomy  of  life.  We 
have  never  understood  Christ’s  saying — we  have 
been  careful  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s  and  the  rest  (if  there  is  any)  we  give  to 
God.  We  have  not  realised  that,  though  Caesar  has 
Inis  legitimate  claims,  these  claims  can  be  pressed  only 
when  they  are  not  in  contradiction  with  the  claims 
of  God. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says  somewhere  that  a 
great  teacher  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  that  part  of  his 
doctrine  which  is  generally  accepted  by  those  who 
call  themselves  his  followers,  but  rather  by  those 
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propositions  or  admonitions  which  even  his  dis¬ 
ciples  regard  as  extreme — not  to  be  literally  inter¬ 
preted,  and  incapable  of  literal  application.  So,  he 
suggests,  it  is  in  the  hard  sayings  of  Christ  that  will 
be  found  the  vital  essence  of  Christianity  : 

“  Be  not  therefore  anxious  for  the  morrow, 
for  the  morrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself.” 

It  is  our  comfortable  habit  to  dismiss  such  sayings 
as  idealistic — as  representing,  that  is,  a  code  of  ethics 
which,  however  desirable  in  itself,  is  admittedly  out 
of  touch  with  reality — with  things  as  they  are. 
Stevenson  claims  on  the  contrary  that  such  sayings 
as  these  are  not  only  not  negligible,  but  the  very 
touchstones  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
man  who  understands  and  accepts  them— not  as 
embodying  vague  ideals  to  be  admired  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  as  representing  practical  truths  to  be 
applied  in  the  world  of  fact — who  can  be  called  a 
real  follower  of  Christ.  If  Stevenson  is  right,  then, 
with  Chesterton,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Christian¬ 
ity  has  not  failed  because  it  has  never  been  tried. 

The  world’s  highest  approval  is  reserved  for  those 
who,  through  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  fore¬ 
thought,  succeed  in  amassing  a  reasonable  amount  of 
material  wealth  without  violating  any  of  the  canons 
of  conventional  morality.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  in 
this  respect  the  judgment  of  the  Churches  has  differed 
much  from  that  of  the  world.  The  Churches  have 
preached  and  practised  what  may  be  called  a  moder¬ 
ate  Christianity — a  Christianity  which  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  some  of  its  more  difficult  features,  a 
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Christianity  which  has  been  modified  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  closer  touch  with  things  as  they  are. 
There  are  signs  of  a  change  of  view  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Churches.  There  is  a  growing  realis¬ 
ation  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  represents,  not 
merely  an  idealistic  code  of  ethics  to  be  applied  in 
practice  only  so  far  as  may  be  found  convenient,  but 
that  it  represents  indeed  and  in  truth  a  way  of  life, 
and  the  only  way  of  life  in  which  an  individual  or  a 
community  can  walk  in  security  and  in  happiness. 

The  basis  of  the  Conference  of  Christian  Bodies 
at  Birmingham  (C.O.P.E.C.)  is  the  conviction  that 
“  the  Christian  faith,  rightly  interpreted  and  con¬ 
sistently  followed,  gives  the  vision  and  the  power 
essential  for  solving  the  problems  of  to-day  and  that, 
in  tine  light  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  all  human  relationships  must  be  tested.” 

This  view  shews  itself  nowadays  in  unexpected 
places.  A  great  leader  of  industry,  Lord  Leverhulme, 
at  a  conference  of  business  men  once  spoke  as  follows: — 
“  The  lines  of  success  in  business  are  wonderfully  simple. 
They  are  founded  on  that  highest  attribute  of  character — 
service  to  others.  Without  service  to  others,  in  some 
form  or  another,  by  an  individual  or  a  nation,  there  can 
be  no  successful  commerce.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  business  man 
who  was  anxious  not  merely  to  get  rich  but  to  serve 
his  fellows  who  really  succeeded.  After  quoting 
examples  from  history — Venice,  Spain,  Holland,  etc. 
—  to  prove  that  a  selfish  policy  always  in  the  long  run 
ends  in  disaster,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
“  the  great  attribute  of  unselfishness  is  from  a  selfish  point 
of  view,  the  soundest  and  safest  policy  in  business.” 
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Thus,  the  great  paradox  of  Christianity  becomes 
the  practical  maxim  of  the  successful  business  man. 

In  an  address  delivered  later  to  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  Lord  Leverhulme  developed  the 
theme  further  : — 

“  Past  ages  have  seen  mankind  absorbed  on  various 
ideals  of  brute  force,  militarism  and  conquest.  All  these 
ideals  have  proved  unproductive  of  happiness  even  to  the 
victorious  conquerors.  The  fact  is  that  only  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  service  to  others  and  duty  to  our  country 
can  lasting  happiness  be  found.  This  is  just  as  true 
to-day  as  it  was  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  when  Nelson 
hoisted  to  the  mast-head  the  signal  ‘  England  expects  that 
every  man  this  day  will  do  his  duty.’ 

We  require  to-day  more  than  ever  to  realise  that  Christ 
was  the  greatest  Ethical  Scientist  the  world  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  and  that  His  teachings  are  scientific  ethical  truths 
that  govern  the  conduct  of  life  :  that  to  neglect  or  dis¬ 
regard  these  scientific  ethical  truths  can  only  bring  speedy 
disaster  on  mankind  as  certainly  as  would  disregard  of  the 
law  of  gravitation.” 

Lord  Leverhulme  when  he  spoke  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  aware  that  he  was  speaking  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Martin  Luther  : — 

“  A  man  should  not  say  ‘  I  will  sell  my  wares  as  dear  as 
I  can  or  please,’  but  ‘  I  will  sell  my  wares  as  dear  as  is  right 
and  proper  ’  ;  for  thy  selling  should  not  be  a  work  that  is 
within  thy  own  power  or  will,  without  all  law  and  limit, 
as  though  thou  wert  a  God  bounden  to  no  one;  but,  be¬ 
cause  thy  selling  is  a  work  that  thou  performest  to  thy 
neighbour,  it  should  be  restrained  within  such  law  and 
conscience  that  thou  mayest  practise  it  without  harm  or 
injury  to  him.” 

Lord  Birkenhead,  in  his  Rectorial  Address  to  the 
Students  at  Glasgow  University,  spoke  as  though 
self-interest  and  idealism  were  unalterably  opposed 
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to  each  other,  and  as  though  the  former  provided 
the  only  adequate  incentive  for  a  high  standard  of 
labour  and  achievement.  On  the  contrary,  the 
supreme  moral  issue  for  each  one  of  us  lies  in  the 
reconciliation  in  our  own  souls  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  interests  which  are  merely 
individual  and  those  which  are  universal — between 
the  economic  ideal  of  self-realisation  and  the  ethical 
ideal  of  service  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  writes  thus  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  : — 

“  The  Order  itself  is  a  personal  decoration,  and  the 
honour  and  glory  of  it  belong  to  the  wearer,  but  he  can 
win  it  only  by  forgetting  himself,  his  honour  and  glory 
and  by  working  for  something  beyond  and  outside  and 
apart  from  his  own  self,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
way  in  which  you  can  get  anything  in  this  world  worth 
the  keeping.” 

Christ  Himself  says  that  “  Whoso  loseth  his  life 
findeth  it,”  that  is,  that  only  he  whose  desire  is  fixed 
on  the  values  which  are  eternal  can  realise  life  in  its 
fulness,  that  the  materialist  is  always  a  failure  how¬ 
ever  rich  and  respectable  he  may  be,  that  the  only 
man  who  achieves  real  success  is  the  so-called 
‘  idealist  ’  who  finds  his  self-realisation  in  the  infinite 
reality  which  is  God — infinite  beauty,  infinite  truth, 
infinite  energy,  infinite  goodness. 

Of  what  does  this  self,  which  we  desire  to  realise, 
consist  ?  At  the  base  of  our  personality  lie  those 
instincts  which  we  share  with  the  brute  creation  ; 
the  fighting  instinct,  fear,  curiosity,  the  sex  and 
parental  instincts,  the  instinct  to  get  and  to  hold. 
These  instincts  are  full  of  potentialities  for  good  and 
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for  evil,  and  they  manifest  themselves  often  with 
incalculable  force  and  in  incalculable  ways. 

It  was  reported,  some  months  ago,  in  one  of  our 
daily  newspapers,  that  a  man  was  motoring  along  a 
quiet  country  road.  Suddenly  a  strange  dark  shape 
leapt  upon  him,  biting  and  tearing.  He  seized  a 
spanner  and  at  last  succeeded  in  beating  it  off,  and 
drove  away  bleeding  and  shaken.  He  had  been  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  monkey  which  had  escaped  from  captivity. 

This  experience  has  its  parallel  in  our  mental  life. 
The  men  who  are  shut  up  in  our  prisons  are  not  for 
the  most  part  men  of  evil  intent — they  are,  most  of 
them,  extraordinarily  like  ourselves.  They  have 
been  going  quietly  about  their  ordinary  business 
when,  without  warning,  the  wild  beast  of  hate,  of 
lust,  of  greed,  has  swept  upon  them  from  his  lurking 
place,  and  broken  down  their  defence.  These  brute  in¬ 
stincts  may  be  beaten  into  temporary  unconsciousness; 
they  cannot  be  clubbed  to  death.  They  cannot,  like 
the  wild  animals  in  our  Zoological  Gardens,  be 
caught  and  placed  behind  bars  that  cannot  be  broken, 
but — unlike  these — they  can  be  tamed,  brought  into 
subjection  by  some  great  positive  compelling  in¬ 
fluence.  Their  force  and  fury  can  be  directed  into 
useful  channels,  and,  instead  of  driving  the  individual 
to  madness  and  ruin,  can  be  made  the  allies  of  good. 

What  are  the  forces  of  the  mind  which  can  work 
this  change  ?  Our  life  may  be  regarded  as  falling 
into  two  hemispheres — the  first,  Thought  or  Know¬ 
ledge,  including  knowledge  of  aesthetic  ideas  as  well 
as  of  intellectual  concepts,  and  the  second.  Will. 
With  these  two  aspects  of  mind  the  educator  is 
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concerned.  Each  of  these  two  aspects  may  itself  be 
considered  under  two  heads.  Knowledge  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Beauty  and  with  Truth — Will  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Economical  and  with  Ethical  Activity. 
These  four  great  impulses  of  the  human  mind  are  the 
main  concern  of  the  educator — Beauty,  Truth,  Use¬ 
fulness  and  Goodness.  Professor  Whitehead  has 
put  the  same  thought  into  different  language  when 
he  says  that  the  life  of  man  is  comprehended  under 
the  four  great  divisions  of  Art,  Science,  Technology 
and  Religion. 

The  first  of  the  four  partners  is  concerned  with 
our  desire  for  Beauty.  “  Art,”  as  Croce  has  said, 
“  is  the  root  of  our  mental  life  and  not  its  flower.” 
The  love  of  beauty  is  twined  with  the  very  cords  of 
our  being,  and  no  sound  system  of  education  is 
conceivable  which  ignores  or  belittles  this  great 
impulse.  It  reveals  itself  in  many  ways — it  feeds 
upon  beauty  of  form,  of  colour,  of  sound.  Art 
may  be  turned  to  unworthy  ends — to  the  heaping  up 
of  unnecessary  and  luxurious  adornments — but  this 
is  a  mere  perversion.  Art  is  of  the  very  stuff  and 
fabric  of  life. 

There  seems  to  have  grown  up  among  us  an  idea 
that  the  enjoyment  and  the  expression  of  beauty — 
art  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word — is  something 
reserved  for  people  of  wealth  and  leisure.  There  is  no 
greater  error.  We  may  not  all  be  able  to  play  instru¬ 
ments  of  music,  nor  to  paint  beautiful  pictures,  nor  to 
write  beautiful  poems.  We  may  not  even  be  able  to 
buy  these  things  for  our  own  personal  possession, 
but  delight  in  the  beauty  of  nature,  in  music,  in 
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architecture,  in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  beauty  of 
sound,  of  form  and  of  colour,  is  our  common  herit¬ 
age.  There  are  people  who  say  that  the  instruction 
in  our  schools  should  be  limited  to  what  they  call 
“useful”  subjects — the  three  R’s— and  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  the  children  in  an  Elementary  School  learning 
such  “useless  ”  things  as  poetry,  singing  and  dancing. 
Such  people  are  wrong.  Doctors  tell  us  that  a  child, 
to  be  kept  in  physical  health,  needs  a  wide  variety  of 
food.  This  is  true,  also,  of  mental  health.  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  nor  can  his  spirit  be 
sustained  alone  by  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
His  school  building,  too,  should  be  a  place  of  some 
beauty.  The  Minister  of  Education,  the  other  day, 
said  that  many  of  our  school  buildings  are  so  in¬ 
sanitary  that  they  would  have  been  condemned  long 
ago  by  the  Factory  Inspector.  Such  buildings  are  a 
danger  not  only  to  the  physical  health  but  to  the 
spiritual  health  of  the  children  within  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  huge  efficient  barracks  which  we 
have  erected  in  some  of  our  larger  towns,  though 
not  insanitary,  may  be  just  as  depressing  in  their 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  who  meet 
within  their  walls. 

Science  is  the  second  partner  in  the  realm  of 
thought.  The  mind  craves  for  knowledge,  as  it 
craves  for  beauty — knowledge  of  itself  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  placed.  We 
desire  to  know  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  sur¬ 
round  us,  their  story  and  the  story  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  preceded  us.  We  all  know  how 
curious  children  are  to  learn  more  about  themselves 
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and  the  world  in  which  they  live.  We  elders  some¬ 
times  grow  impatient  with  their  incessant  questions. 
It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  education  to  satisfy  this 
hunger  for  knowledge.  Ignorance  dwarfs  and  be¬ 
littles  the  soul.  Christ  Himself  said  : 

“  And  you  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.” 

Yet  intellectual  knowledge,  though  important  as 
an  element  in  character,  by  itself  is  of  little  use. 
These  are  the  words  of  a  well-known  English  writer 
who  died  some  ten  years  before  the  Great  War  : — 
“  I  hate  and  fear  science  because  of  my  conviction  that, 
for  long  to  come,  if  not  for  ever,  it  will  be  the  remorseless 
enemy  of  mankind.  I  see  it  destroying  all  simplicity  and 
gentleness  of  life,  all  the  beauty  of  the  world  ;  I  see  it 
restoring  barbarism  under  a  mask  of  civilization  ;  I  see  it 
darkening  men’s  minds  and  hardening  their  hearts  ;  I  see 
it  bringing  a  time  of  vast  conflicts,  which  will  pale  into 
insignificance  ‘  the  thousand  wars  of  old  ’  ;  and,  as  likely 
as  not,  will  whelm  all  the  laborious  advances  of  mankind 
in  blood-drenched  chaos.  To  rail  against  it  is  as  idle  as 
to  quarrel  with  any  other  force  of  nature.  For  myself,  I 
can  hold  apart,  and  see  as  little  as  possible  of  the  thing  I 
deem  accursed.  But  I  think  of  some  who  are  dear  to  me, 
whose  life  will  be  lived  in  the  hard  and  fierce  new  age.” 

This  was  not  a  protest  against  the  increase  of 
knowledge — it  was  a  warning,  grimly  fulfilled,  that, 
if  such  increase  is  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  our  moral  growth,  it  will  lead,  not  to 
happiness  and  prosperity,  but  to  ruin  and  death. 

Under  the  aspect  of  Will  man  seeks  first  to  realise 
himself  in  the  sphere  of  economic  activity.  Edu¬ 
cation  must  not  only  satisfy  his  aspirations  for  beauty 
and  for  truth  :  it  must  equip  him  for  his  work  in  the 
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world  of  men.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must 
guard  against  premature  judgment  as  to  the  place  in 
the  economic  sphere  which  the  pupil  is  likely  to 
occupy.  Education  must  equip  him  for  the  work 
which  he  is  best  able  to  do— must  fit  him  for  “  that 
station  in  life  to  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
him.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  keep  in  touch 
with  reality,  and  equip  him  for  a  place,  not  in  an 
ideal  society,  but  in  the  world  as  it  is  :  a  world  in 
which  livelihood  must  be  earned  by  toil  of  hand  and 
head.  The  Greeks  divided  life  into  two  spheres, 
tu  uvayKola  and  ru  Ka\d,  necessary  things  and  beautiful 
things— the  things  which  we  are  forced  to  do  under 
the  stress  of  economic  necessity  and  those  things 
which  we  desire  for  themselves,  because  they  are 
good.  To  be  free  to  live  we  must  earn  our  liveli¬ 
hood.  We  have  to  win  our  place  in  the  sun. 

There  are  people  who  talk  as  though  work  were 
an  evil,  and  the  ideal  state  were  one  of  unbroken 
leisure.  Such  a  belief  is  contrary  to  all  the  teaching 
of  philosophy,  and  to  all  the  facts  of  experience  : 
“  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.”  No 
idle  man  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  a  congenital 
idiot  was  ever  happy.  Work  is  an  essential  condition 
of  healthy  life,  and  without  health  there  cannot  be 
happiness.  As  an  American  writer  has  told  us  : — 
“  Happiness  must  be  tricked.  She  loves  to  see  men  at 
work.  She  loves  sweat,  weariness,  self-sacrifice.  She 
will  be  found  not  in  palaces  but  lurking  in  cornfields  and 
factories,  and  hovering  over  littered  desks  :  she  crowns 
the  unconscious  head  of  the  busy  child.  If  you  look  up 
suddenly  from  hard  work  you  will  see  her,  but  if  you  look 
too  long  she  fades  sorrowfully  away.” 
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The  fourth  partner  is  concerned  with  a  wider 
sphere  than  that  of  economic  activity.  Man  realises 
that  he  is  not  merely  an  individual  with  individual 
needs  and  individual  interests.  He  is  part  of  a  great 
community  with  whose  welfare  his  own  interests  are 
bound  up.  He  is  concerned  with  ethics  as  well  as  with 
economics.  His  interests  are  religious  as  well  as 
material.  He  asks  not  only  “  What  must  I  do  to 
earn  my  daily  bread  ?  ”  but  “  What  ought  I  to  do  as  a 
moral  being?  ”  He  desires  to  serve  not  only  himself 
but  his  fellows,  his  country,  mankind,  God.  It  is 
misleading  to  talk  as  though  a  man’s  only  legitimate 
interest  were  himself,  and  that  to  sacrifice  his  own 
interests  to  those  of  others  was  the  mark  of  a  fool.  It 
is  true  that  a  man  ow*es  a  duty  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  others,  that  he  has  his  work  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  reward  which  he  has 
earned.  It  is  true  that  he  cannot  be  of  real  service  to 
his  fellows  unless  he  has  developed  his  own  personality 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It  is,  however,  equally 
true  that  he  cannot  do  his  work  effectively  or  realise  his 
own  personality  fully  except  in  relation  to  his  fellows. 
No  man  lives  to  himself  alone.  It  is  our  chief  busi¬ 
ness  in  life  to  reconcile  our  own  interests  with  those 
of  our  fellows,  and  until  we  do  this  we  remain  un¬ 
satisfied.  As  Carlyle  said  : 

“  Always  there  is  a  black  spot  in  our  sunshine. 

It  is  even  the  shadow  of  ourselves.” 

These  are  the  four  great  creative  impulses '^of 
mind — the  desire  for  beauty,  for  truth,  for  usefulness 
and  for  goodness.  Man  is  potentially  Poet,  Sage, 
Craftsman  and  Saint. 
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One  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  dramatic  re¬ 
presentation  is  that  which  still  survives  in  our  English 
Harlequinade.  In  it  there  are  four  figures.  The 
chief  figure,  Harlequin,  was  originally  a  fairy  prince, 
a  spirit  of  the  air.  In  modern  pantomime  he  still 
retains  something  of  his  mysterious  origin.  He 
wears  a  mask  over  his  eyes  and  clothes  of  many 
colours,  and  carries  a  magic  wand  by  which,  himself 
invisible,  he  works  wonders.  His  sweetheart. 
Columbine,  is  a  fairy-like  dancer,  who  pirouettes 
obedient  to  the  motion  of  his  wand.  Clown  appears 
with  whitened  face  and  baggy  trousers  and  tufted 
wig.  He  delights  in  mischievous  tricks,  but  ever 
has  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance.  The  fourth 
character  is  Pantaloon,  an  old  man,  with  spectacles 
and  slippers — friend,  flatterer  and  tool  of  Clown. 
These  go  through  a  series  of  adventures  which  end 
in  the  grand  transformation  scene,  over  which  the 
wand  of  Harlequin  waves  triumphant.  The  origin 
of  this  curious  form  of  entertainment  is  shrouded  in 
antiquity,  and  its  development  is  mingled  with  that 
of  the  masque  and  the  mystery  play.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  fantastic  to  read  into  the  figures  a  spiritual 
meaning  and  to  regard  the  harlequinade  as  a  drama 
of  human  life — the  four  characters  representing  the 
four  basic  elements  of  the  human  mind.  Clown 
represents  the  material  part  of  man, — his  desire  for 
self-expression,  for  self-advancement,  for  material 
gain.  Pantaloon  represents  the  intellect,  so  often 
enslaved  to  material  interests.  Columbine  repre¬ 
sents  man’s  love  for  beauty,  and  Harlequin  his 
spiritual  aspirations.  The  four  great  threads  in  the 
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tangled  skein  of  life  are  Beauty,  Truth,  Labour  and 
Love — “  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love.” 

Such  an  analysis  may  be  suggestive.  It  would, 
however,  be  profoundly  misleading  if  it  were  taken 
to  imply  that  the  four  aspects,  or  any  other  aspects 
of  mind,  have  an  independent  existence.  Thought 
and  Will  do  not  exist  apart  from  each  other.  As 
Professor  Gentile  has  said  in  his  “  Reform  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  “  The  life  of  the  spirit  is  never  mere  contem¬ 
plation.  What  seems  to  be  contemplation — that  con¬ 
sciousness  which  the  spirit  acquires  of  itself,  and 
acquiring  which  realises  itself — is  a  creation — a  creation 
not  of  things  but  of  its  own  self.”  Abstractions  are 
a  necessary  aid  to  thought.  They  must  never  be 
mistaken  for  realities.  There  is  no  real  demarcation 
between  the  respective  spheres  of  aesthetic,  intellectual, 
economic  and  religious  development.  “  Opposition 
to  all  abstractions  on  behalf  of  the  concrete  spirit  and 
of  liberty — that  is  our  educational  ideal.” 

In  the  same  volume  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  Professor  Whitehead  remarks  : — “  My 
own  criticism  of  our  traditional  educational  methods 
is  that  they  are  far  too  much  occupied  with  intellectual 
analysis,  and  with  the  acquirement  of  formularised 

information . Wisdom  is  the  fruit  of  a  balanced 

development.  It  is  this  balanced  growth  of  in¬ 
dividuality  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  education 
to  secure.  The  most  useful  discoveries  for  the 
immediate  future  would  concern  the  furtherance  of 
this  aim  without  detriment  to  the  necessary  intellectual 
professionalism.”  What  Professor  Whitehead  calls 
‘  intellectual  professionalism  ’  can  be  acquired  only 
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by  concentration  in  a  limited  field.  “  This  pro¬ 
fessional  training  can  only  touch  one  side  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  centre  of  gravity  lies  in  the  intellect, 
and  its  chief  tool  is  the  printed  book.  The  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  other  side  of  training  should  lie  in 
intuition  without  an  analytical  divorce  from  the  total 
environment.  Its  object  is  immediate  apprehension 
with  the  minimum  of  eviscerating  analysis.  When 
you  understand  all  about  the  sun  and  all  about  the 
atmosphere  and  all  about  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
you  may  still  miss  the  radiance  of  the  sunset.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  direct  perception  of  the 
concrete  achievement  of  a  thing  in  its  actuality.” 

This  suggests  a  common  ground  on  which  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  educationists  may  take  their  stand. 
The  aim  of  the  educationist  is  to  produce  an  in¬ 
dividual  equipped,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill  which  are  needed  by  an  industrial 
worker.  To  give  this  equipment,  however,  is  only  a 
part  of  his  job.  He  aims,  also,  at  developing  in  his 
pupils  a  love  of  beauty,  of  truth,  of  labour  and  of 
service.  The  employer  will  realise  that  the  success 
of  industry  depends  not  solely — nor  even  mainly — 
upon  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  These  are 
needed,  and  in  full  measure  :  by  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  never  lead  to  full  success.  Between 
employer  and  employed  there  must  be  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  community  of  aim — a  common  will. 
These  things  it  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  educationist 
to  produce.  As  Sanderson  of  Oundle  believed,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  school  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  the 
complete  reorganisation  of  civilised  life,  “  a  regener- 
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ated  social  world  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  of 
kindness,  of  courtesy,  of  gentleness.” 

The  emphasis  of  Christ  Himself  is  always  not  upon 
knowledge,  but  upon  character,  disposition,  attitude 
towards  self,  towards  fellow  men  and  towards  God. 
This  has  been  the  teaching  of  all  the  great  educationists 
throughout  the  ages.  To  Plato — who  lived  centuries 
before  Christ — the  supreme  end  of  Education  was  to 
produce  “  likeness  to  God  so  far  as  that  is  possible 
to  man.”  “  True  Education,”  said  John  Ruskin, 
“  has  no  other  function  than  the  development  of  the 
natural  perception  of  beauty,  fitness  and  rightness, 
or  of  what  is  lovely,  decent  and  just,  and  the  relative 
will.  It  has  been  the  great  error  of  modern  intellig¬ 
ence  to  mistake  Science  for  Education.  You  do 
not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knows  not, 
but  by  making  him  what  he  was  not.” 

Ruskin,  in  a  letter  written  in  1868  from  his  home 
in  Denmark  Hill,  wrote  : — 

“  Sir,  the  real  impediment  to  all  education  is  the  popular 
idea  that  teaching  a  man  to  read  and  write  is  education  at 
all.  It  no  more  educates  anybody  than  giving  him  a 
revolver  makes  him  a  soldier.” 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  two  notorious  rascals  of 
his  own  day,  whom  we  may  call  Captain  Dash  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Blank. 

“These  men,”  he  says,  “were  not  only  ‘uneducated,’ 
though  they  could  both  read  and  write — they  were  the 
reverse  of  educated — educated  backwards  and  downwards 
— all  the  worse  for  what  they  had  learned— Captain  Dash 
educated  into  a  lascivious  thief,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Blank 
into  an  immodest  and  impudent  fool,  who  has  not  so  much 
as  the  commonsense  to  hold  his  tongue  about  what  he 
knows  nothing  about.  On  the  whole,  the  shrewdest  and 
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happiest  peasants  I  have  ever  known  could  not  write  and 
disliked  the  toil  of  reading.  But  they  were  thoroughly 
educated  and  noble  men,  who  knew  their  work,  their 
place  and  their  power  :  did  the  one,  and  kept  the  other — 
and  used  the  third. 

Sir,  the  first  law  of  all  Education  is  to  teach  our  youth 
to  love  truth  and  speak  it,  and  to  love  work  and  thoroughly 
do  it,  and  to  love  knowledge  and  seek  it — not  in  novels 
but  in  fields  and  seas.  And,  only  as  far  as  we  love  all 
these  three  things  ourselves,  can  we  teach  the  love  of  them 
to  others.” 

This  is  the  view  of  Copec  as  set  out  in  the  Report 
on  Education  : — 

“  The  task  of  education  is  primarily  the  creation  of  new 
and  personal  values,  of  emancipating  men  from  the  super¬ 
ficial  and  phenomenal,  from  machinery  and  the  tyranny  of 
things,  and  attaching  them  by  love  to  God  in  Christ.” 

“  The  aim  of  education  is  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
making  of  the  perfect  man  or  woman.” 

The  first  word  which  Christ  uttered  after  opening 
His  mission  upon  earth  was  that  which  is  translated 
in  our  New  Testament — “  Repent.”  Repentance 
gives  the  idea  of  sorrow,  remorse  for  sin  committed. 
The  idea  of  the  original  word  is  much  wider 
than  this — it  signifies  a  change  of  heart,  a  change  of 
purpose,  a  change  in  our  interpretation  of  things. 

This  is  the  function  of  Education — to  create  in 
each  one  of  us  a  new  sense  of  personal  values,  the 
power  to  distinguish  between  those  values  which 
are  material  and  temporary  and  those  which  are 
spiritual  and  eternal,  to  recreate  the  personality  of 
each  of  us  upon  a  true  and  abiding  basis. 

E.  Salter  Davies. 
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